Children amidst scientific debris 



by Dun Ho^un 

“If wc want to leave anything 
for future generations we have to 
cut back.” said Dr. David Suzuki 
in a keynote address for the 1 0th 
Annual Children’s Book Festival 
last Wednesday. 

Suzuki, known for his CBC 
television series The Nuture of 
Thiiif’s and A Planet for the Tak- 
gave a lecture at Victoria 



hthe 



Hall entitled. Toward the Year 
2000: A Challenge for SrK'iety. 

Suzuki has recently written 
several science books for 
children, including From Pebbles 
to Computers and Ena-Carton 
Zoo. But his latest activities to 
promote scientific literacy among 
children stem from a much deeper 
concern — to warn us of the grim 
realities our children will face in a 
world already wrought with "the 
debris of .science. 
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"Our ignorance of matters 
scientific and technological 
enables us to perpetuate many 
myths in our .society as if they 
were sacred truths." 

These myths, he went on to say, 
give us an unfounded trust in 
science and technology. "It 
would appear from Expo '86 that 
we have a brilliant future of high 
technology," he said. "Yet all 
but lost in this $1.6 billion ex- 
travaganza was any hint of Cher- 
nobyl, of the Challanger space 
shuttle explosion, or of the horror 
of Bhopal." 

"In the 20th century, the list of 
science. techiu)Iogy and medical 
advances has been truly 
dazzling." But Expo '86 ignored 
the inevitable costs of the.se ad- 
vances, said Suzuki. "Science 
and technology, history informs 
us, are accompanied by costs. 

"We live in a world that is 
diminishing day by day in terms 
of its enormous biological diversi- 
ty. It is e.stimated that within thir- 
ty years there will be no wildlife 
left anywhere on the planet." By 



Suzuki 



current projections, in 1990 plant 
and animal species will be going 
extinct at the rale of one per hour, 
a rale that Suzuki says will con- 
tinue to accelerate. 

At the same lime, we are rapid- 



Nuc lear pulse defies technology 



analysis 

Putil Stewart 

"We’re eyeball to eyeball, and 
I think the other fellow just blink- 
ed. " 

Dean Rusk, during the Cuban 
mivsile crisis, October, 1962, 

In the ’60s it was Dr. 
Strangelove leaching us all how to 
love the bomb. The '70s saw the 
slow. lingering death of SALT, as 
the superpowers rattled sabres 
across a dozen new borders. Now 
it’s 1986 and having survived the 
ominous 1984 with nothing more 
than the self-righteous phrase 
‘launch under attack’ on our cons- 
cience. we are in the tedious pro- 
cess of examining our options as a 
global population of unstable 
military/economic governments. 

On an individual level wc arc 
just crawling out from under a 
warm blanket of TV-induced 
apathy to rediscover the Cold War 
open for business as never lx: fore, 
to the tune of one trillion 
(whatever that i,s) US dollars. 

What is all this protection 
money buying u.s? Mo.st ap- 
propriate would be a map of the 
nuclear-targeted cities and, if time 
permits, ten free yoga lessons to 
aid us, when the time is right, in 
the act of kissing our asses good- 
bye. 

What we got, as a direct pro- 
duct of the brilliant but near- 
sighted American invention 
‘Reagan’, was an obsolete policy 
of defense which until recently 
refused to admit that ‘limited’ 
nuclear warfare is an impossibili- 
ty- 

First in line for sacrifice on this 
point was the ABM program. The 
initial SALT treaty, which banned 
all missile defense systems, was 
in fact an opportuni.stic American 
response to the discovery that 
ABMs were .self-defeating, thanks 




to an unexpected side-effect of a 
nuclear blast, called an EMP, or 
electromagnetic pulse. 

An EMP is created in the upper 
atmosphere when a nuclear explo- 
sion kntK'ks loose electrons away 
from air molecules. These elec- 
trons flow to the earth along 
magnetic force lines, .striking as a 
sheet of powerful radio energy. 

A nuclear blast created just .such 
a pulse in July, 1962 when a US 
nuclear test bomb expUxled 250 
miles above a Pacific atoll. It was 
over a year before physici.sts 
realised that an EMP from the 
blast had caused the widespread 
power failures reported in Hawaii 
at the time. 

Ten years later, while the tran- 
sistor was replacing the vacuum 
tube in every piece of military 
hardware, a Soviet pilot defected 
to Japan, flying a MiG-25, the 
most sophisticated fighter jet of its 
time. The CIA dis.sected the prize 
and laughed aloud when they 
found the aircraft’s electronics 
based on vacuum tubes. 

The Pentagon didn’t crack a 
smile. Vacuum lubes are relative- 
ly immune to an EMP. whereas 
transistors and semiconductors 
ab.sorb the entire pulse, which 



after a full-scale launch might 
peak at 50.000-100,000 volts per 
meter. 

That jolt would vaporise the 
sturdiest Pac-Man microchip; 
military guidance and com- 
munication systents wouldn’t fare 
much better. 

Ma Bell, loo, is worried, since 
its network is the only link bet- 
ween the President (whatever that 
is) aloft in Air Force One and the 
missile silo operators at their but- 
tons. Destruction of that link 
would make limited retaliation to 
a first strike impossible. In every 
silo, in every sub, it would be 
everyone for themselves. 

In short, the military is the ex- 
ample of planned obsolesence. 
Returning to the ABM affair, con- 
sider Safeguard, the anii-ballislic 
missile sy.stem that went opera- 
tional in 1975 and was shut down 
in 1976. It was a greater threat to 
US defense than the enemy 
missiles it was to destroy. 

In a typical "If it doesn’t work, 
make it fit" re.sponse. the Pen- 
tagon actually considered the 
policy of allowing local nuclear 
damage by shooting down incom- 
ing missiles close to the ground, 
rather than suffering the 



widespread blackout of an EMP 
from high-altitude missile 
destruction. 

In an attempt to circumvent the 
vulnerability of microchips to an 
EMP, fibre-optics were tested. 
But the.se still rely upon metal cir- 
cuits in the .sending and rccieving- 
machinery. In 1984, most of 
Reagan’s $20 billion shot-in-the- 
arm for Defense went to ‘harden- 
ing’ exi.sting systems against 
EMP. 

Jeremy Stone, president of the 
Federation of American Scien- 
tists. summed up current research 
saying, "Wc ought not to kid 
ourselves that wc are prepared to 
fight a... (limited) nuclear war 
when no plausible 
improvement... is likely to permit 

Theodore P. Taylor, who 
directed the first Pentagon inquiry 
into the exotic effects of nuclear 
weapons, is more specific in his 
criticism. He favors a nuclear 
freeze and claims there are more 
than 50 side-effects of a nucle.ir 
blast in need of study, including 
many types of EMP, gamma 
Ciinlinui'it on puae J 



ly consuming our diminishing 
resources. "Nuclear weajxins 
and the arms race consume energy 
resources and money at a stagger- 
ing rate," Suzuki remarked. "It is 
estimated today that it would take 
$17 billion to feed the world’s 
starving people for a year. The ar- 
maments industry around the 
world spends $17 billion every 10 
days. 

"Hiroshima, in 1945, signalled 
a profound shift in the relationship 
between science and 
technology." he said. "And ever 
since Hiroshima, science and the 
military have been inextricably 

linked. You can’t imagine modern 
warefare today without high-tech: 
You can't imagine science today 
without the mass infusion of 
money coming from the military. 

"\N’e can only cinne to a serious 
compromise of costs and benefits 
by coming to grips with the fim- 
damental myths that we cling to 
ttKlay," he said 

According to .Suzuki, what sets 
us apart from all other s|x;cies is 
the power of the human brain. 
With it we have not only become 
self-con.scious beings but have 
gained the ability to recognize 
repeated cycles. This ability has 
given us a sen.se of the future and 
thus the potential for saving our 
destiny. 

Moreover, the brain’s internal 
order has influenced our percep- 
tion of the world. In the far East, 
humans were seen as an integral 
part of nature. In the Middle East 
the Judeo-Christian tradition gave 
rise to another world view in 
which humans were masters over 
the universe God had created for 
them. "Our concept of progress is 
rooted in the Judeo-Christian no- 
tion of dominating nature," he 
said. 

The development of scientific 
thought in the seventeenth century 
shifted our world view. Francis 
Bacon, a father of the Scientific 
Revolution, "saw that through 
our brains, we could actually 
dissect the glory that was God’s 
handiwork.” said Suzuki. 

"(And) ever since Newton’s 
time," said Suzuki, "scientists 
have operated under the assump- 
('imlinut'd on paae 6 
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In the Daily editorial on Monday, 
November 24, the name of the 
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Westman is the VP University of 
PGSS and not the President. 
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strange ideas around 



by Max Bernstein 



In 1981 an English biologist 
named Rupert Sheldrake publish- 
ed his controversial 'hypothesis of 
formative causuation' in a book 
called A New Science of Life. 

In it he suggests the existance of 
a previously unnoticed field 
which, like the electromagnetic 
field, exerts a force upon us. This 
field is supposedly composed of 
the ‘Universal Memory’ and in- 
fluences behavior and physical 
characteristics. 

Just as the gravitational field 
about some objects draws others 
to it. Sheldrake’s field moves in- 
formation, such as memories or 
customs. 

The theory seems quite absurd 
and probably would not have been 
noticed had it not come from a 
man as highly respected as 
Sheldrake. Rupert Sheldrake was 
a department head at Cambridge 
University, a member of 
England’s Royal Society and 
educated at Harvard University. 

As one might expect, his book 
was harshly criticized by the 
scientific community, which docs 
not welcome theories of a quasi- 
philosophical nature, especially 
when totally unsupported by data. 
For example, the editor of 
Nature, a scientific Journal, wrote 



that Sheldrake’s book was, "the Sheldrake tested his theory in In Africa, Europe and the 
best candidate for burning there the summer of 1983 on British United States both pictures were 
has been in many years.” TV. He generated 2 pictures, shown on TV, both before and 

However, the hypothesis of for- which appeared to be random pat- after the viewing on British iclcvi- 
malivc causation has recently terns but included a hidden image, sion. After the showing on British 
gained some support as a result of Picture ‘A’ was shown on televi- television, the proportion of pco- 
experiments done by Sheldrake sion to about 2 million people and pIc in these countries who were 
and a professor of both the hidden face was pointed out. able to spot the hidden face in the 
psychology and psychiatry at Yale Picture ’B’ was not broadcast, and Picture ‘A’ increased 75 per cent. 
University named Gary Schwartz, served as a control. There was no increase in those 




who could identify the face Pic- 
ture ‘B’. 

Susequcntly, Gary Schwartz of 
Yale was given a S10,000 grant to 
disprove Sheldrake’s theory. 

His group took 48 Hebrew 
words from the Bible and made 
the same number of nonsense 
words from the .scrambled .sym- 
bols of the real words. These were 
shown to a group familiar with 
Hebrew, who were asked to guess 
the meaning of each word, and 
assess the accuracy of their 
guesses. 

Contrary to their expectations, 
the subjects reported feeling more 
confident about the real words 
than the fake ones and in addition 
even more confident about those 
used more often in the Bible. 

Schwartz was quite surprised by 
these results and so repeated the 
experiments five times, each time 
finding that the results indicate, 
according to Schwartz “that you 
can’t dismiss the hypothesis out of 
hand. You have to consider the 
possibility that something serious 
is going on.” Overall the sup- 
port for the hypothesis of forma- 
tion causation is not overwhelm- 
ing but who knows? Maybe if 
enough people read this article the 
field can prove itself. 



Students get the brass tacks of SDI 



by Joe Heath 



November 12, ten McGill 
political science students visited 
the U.S. consulate in Montréal to 
hear the man in charge of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) 
defend the programme. 

The students watched jour- 
nalists from around the world 
question Lt. General James 
Abrahamson through a live video 
hook-up to Washington. 

The Political Science Students’ 
Association (PSSA) arranged the 
visit with Sarah Anderson of the 
Public Relations office of the con- 
sul. 

“This was a spin-off from the 
recent visit of the American am- 
bassador (to McGill), explained 
Steve Peck, Chair of the PSSA 
Speakers Committee. ‘‘Later, I 
met a women (Anderson) from the 
consulate and we worked it out.” 
Anderson refused to speak to the 
Daily. 

“1 wasn't impressed with him 
(Abrahamson) at all,” said Peck, 
"He dodged questions and 
misrepresented information. He s 
quite eloquent, but didn’t say 
much at all. It was really bad. 



Robert Rosenthal, a McGill stu- 
dent who attended the presenta- 
tion, was also unimpressed: 
‘‘Abrahamson brought to light 
that the Soviets have an anti- 
ballistic system ‘surrounding 
Moscow’... He said this posed a 
major threat to the balance of 
power. He failed, however, to 
mention that this system has been 
in place since the mid 1960’s. It 
.seems the U.S. is dredging up old 
news to lend crcedance to their 
programme.” 



“He tried to say that it (SDI) 
would stop the snowball effect in 
a conflict. They arc talking in 
terms of limited use, not a total 
shield,” said Peck. “It’s a load of 
bullshit about a shield over the' 
populace, they’re talking abouth 
shielding individual targets, that’s 
my impression.” 

According to Peck, reporters 
from Madrid, Belgrade, Rome, 
Paris, Ottawa, and Amsterdam 
paticipated. “The questions were 
more guarded that they could have 



been,” he said. 

Rosenthal pointed out that 
Abrahamson missed the point of a 
question regarding potential use 
of SDI as an offensive waepon, 
“We’re not out to make those 
types of weapons,” said 
Abrahamson, “Using lasers as 
weapons would be stupid.” 

European reporters expressed 
concern over the effects of SDI on 
NATO agreements. Abrahamson 
replied, “US and Allied security 
remains indivisible. The SDI pro- 



...the unavoidable pulse 
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radiation. X-rays, and electron ef- 
fects from bomb debris. 

Had Reagan not won another 
term in office, the funds might 
have run dry at this point, return- 
ing to the strategic use of conven- 
tional arms as an alternative to 
further proliferation on the 
nuclear level. This would have 
eliminated such farces as the Shut- 
tle, which touts itself as the 
technological link between 
ground and space defense, and yet 
is incapable of achieving greater 
than 50% success in the relatively 



simple act of servicing satellites in 
orbit. 

It would have also forced 
governments to rethink the effi- 
cient use of that mammoth amount 
of money. Dependent Third 
World countries would be most to 
benefit from an casing of the 
pressure to go nuclear, or indeed 
to go into debt at all for a defense 
nobody can afford. 

One could fill volumes on the 
insanity of the latest US bid for 
world salvation, the ridiculous 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) 



program. Suffice to say that this is 
a last-ditch effort on the part of 
the USA to end the Cold War with 
honor, firmly asserting the 
superiority of the Capitalist 
.system in the eyes of all prospec- 
tive buyers of defense contracts. 

That the Soviet Union has 
responded equally idiotieally, by 
trying to match or better SDI 
research, indicates that they arc 
equally dedicated to arms 
research and sale as a basis for in- 
ternational business. The Cold 
War has shifted from the idiot- 



gramme is designed to ensure 
allied .security as well as U.S.” 
The video presentations were 
not well publicized. Peck said, “It 
was sort of a low-key thing. I 
understand that in must countries 
in Europe they do broadcast it, 
but none of it is viewed by the 
Western press. I’m not sure why 
they kept it .so low-key.” 
Rosenthal concluded saying, 
“Many of the students who at- 
tended the conference felt more 
leary of SDI than ever.” 



savant Pentagon boardrooms to 
Wall Street. 

This overlap of politics and in- 
ternational trade is the greatest 
bastardization of logic since the 
belief that any countty has a true 
separation of Church and State. 
Our mass-delusion is based on the 
fact that, as Taylor concluded in 
his report, “One of the most 
dangerous situations in the world 
occurs when people think they 
really understand nuclear 
weapons. I especially worry about 
the politicians.” 

Somebodv should. 
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Recombinant DNA: manuf 



bv I’huI a. White 



In the past 15 years the 
biological sciences have made 
tremendous advancements. Many 
of these are linked to the increased 
understanding of the genetic 
structure found in the cells of all 
living things. 

This increased understanding, 
and the powerful new techniques 
which accompany it. may bring 
about .solutions to three of our 
planet's toughest problems: 
hunger, sickness, and energy 
shortage. 

This planet’s population is now 
nearly 5 billion and it's multiply- 
ing fast. .Many countries have too 
little food, and in the future, 
hunger will become more 
widespread. Thus genetic 
engineers are making an effort to 
modify crops so they will be more 
nutritious, resist disease and other 
stresses, and even provide their 
own fertilizer. 

Vaccines are being produced 
against diseases which attack 
livestock, and eventually 



biologists may genetically 
engineer finer animals. 

In the field of medicine, genetic 
engineering holds the promise of 
aid for millions of sufferers of 
diseases .such as: diabetes, dwar- 
fism, and even cancer. Eventually 
incurable inherited genetic 
disorders such as sickle cell 
anemia, cystic fibrosis and 
muscular dystrophy may yield to 
the power of genetic engineering. 

In the study of alternate forms 
of energy, genetic engineers arc 
modifying bacteria to convert 
common wastes such as corn- 
stalks and garbage into alcohol or 
natural gas. 

At the center of this new genetic 
technology is the master molecule 
of life itself: Deoxyriboneucleic 
Acid or DNA. In a cell, the DNA 
functions as the control center, it 
carries the genetic blueprints from 
w hich an organism is constmeted. 

Along its length lie the genes, 
the determinants of heredity in all 
living things. The genes are 
organised to form the 
chromosomes, which are part of 
all living cells. The genes on these 




The Oracle speaks 



hv Michael Finkclslein 



Mikcy the Science Editor hax decided 
he wonts to start answerinf; tricky 
science trivia questions. All those 
things you always wanted to know, nmv 
you can ask Mikey. He has a mailbox in 
Union B-03 (the Daily office) and is 
waiting for .some real stumpers. 

What medical uses does the I^.ser 
have? 

The LASER (Light Amplification 
Stimulated by Emmission of Radiation) 
has come along ways from its original 
development in the 1960’s. As the laser 
disc makes its way into many North 
American homes few people are aware 
of the role of the laser in modern 
medecine. 

The laser is a .source of coherent 
light. All light waves emitted from a 
laser have the same wavelength and 
travel in the same direction. This pro- 
peny makes it possible for laser light to 



the .scalpel, was able to pass through the 
cornea without damaging it. 

By directing the laser beam at the eye 
area in need of repair and controlling 
the ‘.strength’ of the beam, surgeons 
were able to operate on delicate eye 
tissues, with a minimum of eye 
damage. Up-to-date the use of laser eye 
surgery has restored vision to in- 
numerable people. 

Lasers arc also being used for u pro- 
cedure known as least invasive surgeiy. 
In this procedure, a small incision is 
made in a patient as an entry point for a 
small cable. The cable contains suction 
pipes, light rods to illuminate the way, 
a light fibre which allows the surgeon 
to view the inside of the patient, and a 




concentrate enormous amounts ol 
energy over verj’ small areas. 

It is also possible to vary the intensity 
and energy associated with laser light 
with a great degree of precision. This 
property allows doctors to use the laser 
as a tyiK of adjustable scalpel. 

One of the first areas of medicine in 
which the laser made important ad- 
vances was laser eye surgery. Eye 
surgeons realized that laser light, unlike 



laser fibre. The surgeon may then iden- 
tify problems or blast tumors without 
the need for conventional .surgical 
techniques. 



How do Photocopiers Work? 

To understand how photocopiers 
work, you must first understand a little 
about electrostatics. 

Put simply, electrostatics dictates that 



opprtsitc charges attract one another 
and like charges repel one another. 

There arc many ways to charge ob- 
jects. If you rub a balloon on your hair, 
for example, you find that afterwards it 
can be stuck on a wall. The balloon has 
become charged and is electrically at- 
tracted to the wall surface. 

The mechanics of a photocopier pro- 
duces a similar effect. Ink particles, or 
loner, arc electrically charged and are 
distributed in a fashion which is a 
charge copy of the image being 
reproduced. The ink particles are then 
attracted to a blank piece of paper as the 
balloon was attracted to the wall sur- 
face. 

The core of a nuxlcrn photocopier is 
a selenium drum. Selenium is a com- 
pound, known as a photo-conductor, 
which conducts electricity when expos- 
ed to light. 

Before a photocopy is made the 
.selenium drum is charged through a 
high voltage in a dark environment. 

A bright light is then rolled under the 
original to be copied, and u lens in the 
phoiwopier focuses this image on the 
drum. The highly charged selenium, 
which is exposed to light, becomes 
neutralized and only unexposed areas 
retain the original charge. This pro- 
duces a charge image of the original to 
be copied. 

Styrene developer beads arc then 
rolled over the surface of the charged 
dmm in order to beak up clustered 
charges. This step produces the 
uniform solid-black areas of the 
photocopy. 

Toner is then dusted onto the surface 
of the dmm, and the dmm is then sub- 
jected to an accelerating voltage field. 
This field pulls the toner off of the 
dmm and onto the paper. 

The loner and paper arc then passed 
through a quartz lamp or calrod heater, 
which act as an oven to bake the toner 
permanently onto the surface of the 
paper. 



chemicals called bases make up 
the ladder’s rungs. Adenine (A) 
joins with Thymine (T), and 
Guanine (G) joins with Cytosine 
(C). 

Within the sequence of base 
pairs (the ladder’s mngs) DNA’s 
entire genetic message is spelled 
out. The message is divided into 
genes, each of wnich codes for 
one protein. The entire set of 



chromosomes carry the ccxled in- 
.slmctions that a cell follows to 
make proteins, the stuff that 
makes all life possible. Thus a 
gene is analogous to a blueprint 
for a protein: a program followed 
by a cell at some point in its life. 

In a human cell the .strands of 
DNA are less than a irillionth of 
an inch thick, but if unraveled 
would stretch out almost two 
yards. .Schematically, the DNA 
molecule resembles a long twisted 
ladder called a Double Helix. 
Twin backbones of alternating 
sugars (Deoxyribo.se) and 
phosphates make up the sides of 
the ladder. Two pairs of organic 




genes (called the genome) for a 
simple vims may consist of 5(K)0 
base pairs. The human genome 
however, if spelled out in base 
pairs, would probably fill more 
than 100,000 complete i.ssues of 
the Daily'. 

At the proper time, sections of 
the DNA (genes) are unraveled 
and the sequence of bases is 
translated into proteins. Proteins 
exist in formidable quantity, and 
their shapes and sizes .seem almost 
infinite. Yet they arc all con- 
structed out of the same 20 
building blocks; called amino 
acids. It is the sequence of these 
amino acids which imparts on 
proteins their great diversity. 
These amino acid sequences in 
turn arc assigned by the DNA 
it.self. 

Orders arc not conveyed direct- 
ly from the DNA, but by a 
molecular ‘middleman’ called 
Ribonucleic acid or RNA. DNA 
makes RNA, and RNA makes 




protein — so runs the central 
dogma of molecular biology. 



The different bases of DNA are 
arranged into groups of three 
(called codons), to produce 64 
dilferent triplets. Each triplet 
represents a specific amino acid; 
e.xcept for three triplets which are 
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use of restriction enzymes to form 
the first recombinant DNA 
molecule. 

Then, in 1973 researchers 
discovered a method by which 
DNA from an organism could be 
inserted into the chromosome of a 
normal bacterium. The resulting 
bacterial cell which contains 



for old frogs. 

Once the techniques of gene 
cloning became known, .scientists 
by the thousands, working in 
laboratories around the world, 
began copying any gene of in- 
terest. 

At this point however, a 
number of scientists began to 



worry about the potential ha/arils 
to public health that recombinant 
DNA research might generate. 
What if a bacterium containing a 
cancer gene escaped from a 
laboratory culture dish? 

Between 1974 and 1976 scien- 
tists addressed the issue of safety 
in recombinant DNA ex- 



periments. Pulic reaction was in- 
tense, and the United States Na- 
tional Institutes of Health imposed 
a strict set of guidelines, restric- 
ting many categories of recombi- 
nant DNA ex|K’rimentation. Soon 
public anxiety abated and regula- 
tions were slightly relaxed. 

Cimtimu'd iiii piiei' 6 



Matériaux de notre tissu social 



by (iuétuii Brochu 

Imaginons-nous dans une caverne, 
exténués après la quête quotidienne de 
nouriture, à moitié asphyxiés par la 



matériaux sera-t-elle plus propre, 
respectant ainsi davantage une vision 
écologique? Utilisera-t-elle plus ef- 
ficacement nos ressources planétaire 
qui sont en quantité finie? Sera-t-il 
simplement un autre saut de plus vers 
une technoeratie? Toutes ces questions 
encadreront la présentation technique 
des différents domaines. 

Perspectives historiques 

Comme dans tous les domaines de la 
connaissance, la fréquence à laquelle 
les découvertes se produisent ainsi que 
leur importance augmentent 
chronologiquement. 

L’homme a d'abord utilisé des 
ressources immédiatement disponibles 
ilans son environnement telles que la 
pierre, les troncs d'arbres, les os et les 
peaux d’animaux. Le seul fait d’avoir 
appris il changer leurs aspects fut une 
étape importante. 

La deuxième fut la découxerte par 
l’humanité que l’apport de chaleur et de 
travail sur un matériel tel que trouvé 
dans l’environnement [xuivait changer 
ses propriétés; la porte de fâge du 



bronze et l’âge de 1er était ouverte. Par 
la suite, l’évolution des techniques fut 
d’une vitesse et d’une portée remar- 
quables. 

Les Syriens souillaient le verre .‘i(K) 



porcelaine 6(X) ans après, en Chine. La 
fonte fut développée en Occident vers 
13(X). Le premier canon en fonte fit son 
apparition en 1543. Réaumur, en 1722, 
nous fournit un traité sur l.'nri de am- 
veriir le fer en acier. Le ciment date de 
17.56. 

Les contemporains des inventeurs de 
ces nouveaux développements n’ont 
sûrement pas eu la chance de connaître 
les avantages de tous ces matériaux, ni 
de subir les effets que la (iroduction a 
entrainé sur le tissu social et 
l’économie. 

Nous le réalisons aujourd’hui, com- 
ment pourrait-on construire des im- 
meubles en hauteur sans le béton armé 
de tiges d’acier? Comment la révolu- 
tion technique île la machine à vapeur 
aurait-elle pu se produire sans la fonte? 

Cependant dans cette quête de 
nouveaux matériaux, l’homme n’avait 
pas encore vraiment modifié chimique- 
ment la matière. Au début du siècle 
dernier, il doutait encore de la nature 
atomique de la matière: Dalton ne com- 
meiisa ses travaux sur l’atome qu’en 



1804 et Avogadro ne présenta sa loi 
qu’en 1811. Avec plus ou moins une 
théorie en main, les progrès pouvaient 
commencer. Hn synthétisant l’urée 
(1820), composé reconnu jusqu’alors 
comme étant essentiellement produit 
par les vivants. Wühler (chimiste alle- 
mand) change pour toujours la relation 
entre vivant et non-vivant. Ils sont dès 
lors chimiquement identiques. 

La modification de matériel organi- 
que allait connaitre ses années de gloire 
peu de temps après. Ln 1839. la 
viilcanisaton du caoutchouc, réaction 
de soufre avec la résine naturelle de la 
plante amélioie ses propriétés phvsi 
ques. 1867, le celloïd (cellulose nitri 
que plastifiée par du camphre) est pro 
duit |xnir la première fois; il servira par 
la suite à la confection d’articles de 
consommation, de dentisterie et de 
chirugie. La prenii're matière plastique 
complètement synthétique est produite 
en 1907: la bakélite (matière noire de 
vos (xiignées de casseroles). 

Ln 1930, la priKluction industrielle 
de polstyrèiie comiiienya (les verres 
jetables blanc...) à Liuhxighafen. L’ap- 
parition de matière synthétique à 
l’échelle industrielle fut le premier pas 
vers la société de consommation. 

Rendant la guerre, de nombreux pro- 
cédés furent développés soit |xnir éviter 
les effets d’un embargo, soit pour 
obtenir des produits plus appropriés 
aux nouvelles exigences techniques. 

Un cas intéressant est celui du caout- 
chouc synthéthique. Ln 1942, lorsque 
les Japonais envahirent les pays pro- 
ducteurs de caoutchouc naturel 
(.Malaysie et Iles Néerlandaises), les 
Ltats-Unis ne diposaient en résine syn- 
thétique que de la maigre production de 
quelques usines pilotes qui ne four- 
nissaient qu’un centième de la consom- 
mation. La même année. Rixisevelt 
créa l’institut du caoutchouc. Ln lui 
donnant carte blanche, il lui permettait 
d’empiéter au besoin, sur la juridiction 
de tous les autres services 
gouvernementaux. 

La course au caoutchouc svnihètique 
était lancée, l-.n 1944, les Ltats-Unis en 
fabriquaient plus de 7(X) (XX) tonnes, et 
en 1945, 750 (XX) tonnes. D'autre part, 
les Allemands qui. durant la première 
guerre, avaient connu des dilficultés 
d’approvisionnement produisaient dépi 
svntliétiquement 90 0(M) loiines de 
caoutchouc en 1942. 

On [xuirrait encore - lier de nombreux 
cas oil le matériel élut le lacleui 
limilalit du développenieni. .Souvent ni- 
xenlé pour des applications très leclini- 
ques, a petite échelle, il connaît ,iu 
|oiird’liui une diffusion massixe très 
rapide qui change tout le tissu social, du 
contact mdi\ iduel aux rel. liions mteina- 
lionales. Serons nous décrit-, pai 
l'bisioiien du .X.XII'^’""-' siecle conimnie 
axant xécu ii l’âge de l,i silice’ Rio 
bablenieni 
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Laws wimps out 

To lh« Dally; 

I can hear the krivea being 
aharpened out there right now. Why 
do vlalona of public caatratlon haunt 
me? I can smell the coffee. I can see 
,the smoke. I can also sense the mak> 
Ings of a set-up. Whichever metaphor 
•you chose, I think logic and common 
sense preclude me from merrily waltz- 
ing Into the McGill Debating Union to 
agree to a debate (with a Political 
Science majorl) at thia time. Especial- 
ly when you do not define what it Is we 
will debate. 

But, since you got to choose the 
weapon (words) it Is only fair that 'we' 
get to choose the date and location. 

How about Feb. 1, 1990 at the sum- 
mit of Mt. Everest? 

Needless to say, I too suffer a lack of 
time to further discuss the subject of 
"militant" feminism In letter format. 

P.S. Views expressed here do not 
necessarily reflect those of anybody 
but me and are therefore statistically 
non-representative. 

P.P.S Please avoid the obvious con- 
clusion that "us" men are wimping out 
and afraid to discuss "militant" 
femlnlslm, Its Just that these things 
called exams, lab tests and term 
papers keep getting In the way. 



Amnesty Omits 
Israel 

To the Dally; 

I was very pleased to see the display 
which was set up by McGill Amnesty 
International in Redpath Library. 
Amnesty's "conspiracy of hope" Is 
one of the few lights in a dark and 
darkening world. 

Nevertheless, I was puzzled and 
dismayed by the absence of any men- 
tion, both In the Redpath and Union 
Bldg, displays, of the systematic tor- 
ture and other human rights abuses 
practiced by the Israeli state against 
Palestinian political prisoners. True, 
between 1969 and 1978 no Amnesty 
delegation was permitted to enter 
Israel, but their 1979 reporl (which was 
suppressed for 9 months as a result of 
political pressure before It was finally 
released) expressed alarm at "grave 
violations of human rights" in Israel 
and the occupied territories, and pro- 
vides detailed accounts of torture. 

The UN special committee which 
was set up In 1968 to Investigate 
Israeli practices has, moreover, 
published in its 1979 Reporl its "in- 
escapable conclusion that there is In- 
deed in Iraeli prisons a systematic 
practice of torture." Since this report, 
the UN Special Committee has been 
forbidden entry into Israel. 

In addition, the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross (ICRC) leaked 
a report, reprinted in 1970 by the UN 
Special Committee, which states that: 
"A number of detainees have 
undergone torture during Interrogation 
by the military police. According to the 
evidence, the torture took the following 
forms 

• suspension of the detainee by the 
hands 

• bums with cigarette stubs 

• blows by rods on the genitals 

• tying up and blindfolding for days 

• bites by dogs 

• etectirc shocks at the temple, the 
mouth, the chest and testicles 

Unfortunately, Iraeli practices 
recieve very little attention. Although 
the McGill Amnesty display was a 
positive act, none of the countries In- 
cluded recieve anywhere near the 
diplomatic, military and financial sup- 
port which Israel recleves from our 
North American governments. In such 
a case, where Canadians' hands are 
bloodied by their indirect involvement 
in crimes against humanity, it is vital 
that the "conspiracy of hope" does not 
become a "conspiracy of silence." 

InesTewfIk 



letters 



Suzuki 
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Popular Issue 

To the Dally; 

Reding Paul Nathanson's letter of 
Nov. 12 ('Neurotic Mon’). I fait thankful 
for having heard a sane voice on the 
subject of feminism. Which, being not 
only a serious issue but also a popular 
one, attracts it share of neurotic atten- 
tion. 



I happen to know many people, of 
both sexes, whose views on feminism 
accord to a nicety with those of 
Nathanson. Unfortunately, however, 
the sane voice Is usually a rather lone 
voice crying in the wilderness, for it is 
the appeal to intelligent deliberation, to 
a comprehensive and tolerant attitude 
— which is all to often overwhelmed by 
the bombastic clamour of Intellectual 
extremists who know-it-all, whether 
they Indulge In academic aloofness or 
sensationalism. To generalize, the dif- 
ference between the two Is that bet- 
wean maturity and childishness. Or 
between the sincerity open and Inquir- 
ng attitude of true scholasticism, and 
the reductionist. 

Intolerant, and arrogant crise ex- 
Istentlatle of pseudo-scholasticism (the 
views of which it is quite trendy ot 
agree with, but most unfashionable to 
question). The militant Ideologues, If 
successful In breaking through, tend 
often to become extabllshed and, in 
time, become the orthodox 
Ideologues. 

Right wing or left wing, orthodoxies 
tend toward narrow-minded crystalliza- 
tions (whatever other roles they play 
on the historiaci stage, and however 
flexible and progressive thier 
movements may have been in their in- 
ceptions). Orthodoxies also tend 
towards self-righteous attitudes which 
Incapacitate their advocates from truly 
percieving, evaluating, and relating to, 
other points of view; let alone their 
restructuring thier own systems. 
Nathanson reiterated two points; that 
ideologically orthodox feminism Is self 
defeating, and tends to a concommit- 
tant attitude that men are evil. Insen- 
sitive, war-mongering brutes. There 
are some who would have all societies 
become matriarchal, have women only 
govern the world's affairs, and see us 
all go off and worship the Goddess. A 
casual look at past and present world- 
events shows us that both men and 
women bear a share of blame lor 
stupidity. 

Feminism, like any other branch of 
the human sciences, must, to be 
healthy, comprehensive, and socially 
responsible, be open to criticism and 
re-evaluation, from within and without 
its corpus proper, and that includes 
men who wish to share their opinions 
could those opinions not jibe with the 
consensus. 

It might do well to recall that, 
whatever the debate, we all share 
human-ness as a common 
denominator, and the well-being, even 
the survivial of the planet depends 
upon our clear-headed and open- 
hearted co-operation. 

James Jervis 



Continued from page 1 



tion that ultimately we live in 
mechanistic world on which 
everything can be understood 
through scientific reductionism. 

This world view was eventually 
challenged by Eistein with the 
theory of relativity, by which the 
only absolute left was the speed of 
light. According to* Heisenburg, 
inherent uncertainty at the 
subatomic level meant physicists 
can only hope to approximate 
nature. And as witnessed by the 
unleashing of atomic energy 
physicists learned that the whole 
is greater than the sum of its parts. 

Yet biologists remain hung up 
on Newtonian reductionism. 



Geneticists believe that humans 
are just DNA machines. 
Neurobiologists think of the brain 



as some huge electrical circuit. 



Ecologists maintain we can ac 



curalcly model ecosystems using 
computers. 



In the medical and biological 
areas we still operate on the 
Newtonian assumptions; Reduce 
nature to its simplest components 
and you will explain all of the 
; higher levels of complexity," 

ed note: E. Rather, we'll print your let- ®**'‘^* is simply not 
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Scientists look at systems in bits 
and pieces; and the fragmented vi- 
sions of these pieces cannot en- 
compass or even begin to predict 
fhe impact of manipulating these 
little pieces." 



Suzuki admitted that his discus- 
sion is very uncomfortable for 
most people. "We each have in- 
vested a tremendous amount in 
keeping the system as it is," he 
said. "We don’t want to make 
changes in our lives that are going 
to have to alter radically our 
beliefs and value systems. 

I believe that if we care about 
our children and about the planet 
as a whole, we simply cannot af- 
ford to ignore these questions any 
longer," he said. "Ours has been 
a species that has boasted of hav- 
ing a future, an ability to an- 
ticipate danger, and to act to avoid 
it.” 

However, we seem to have lost 
this ability which has been the key 
for our survival. "I think we are 
blinded by our myths,” he said. 

And I don't think for a minute 
that (the world) will be the utopia 
that was promised by Expo ‘86. It 
will be a radically different world 
for my children because now as 
the Green Party slogan says, ‘We 
don’t inherit the earth from our 
parents, we borrow it from our 
children’." 



. . .designer genes 



continued from page 5 

Methods were even established 
by which a bacteria could be 
directed to translate the message 
encoded on a cloned foreign gene, 
thereby producing a foreign pro- 
tein. Thus bacteria could now be 
made to produce important and 
often marketable foreign proteins, 
two examples of which are human 
insulin and human growth hor- 
mone. 

The bacterial cell had become a 
molecular construction company. 
Supply it with the proper genetic 
blueprints and it will produce the 
needed product. But could a 
scientists have exclusive rights to 
a cloned bacteria which could pro- 
duce a marketable protein? 

In 1980 the U.S. Supreme 
Court decided that the answer was 
yes, that genetically modified 
bacteria are patentable. 

This removed the la.st obstacle to 
the construction of a new in- 
dustry; the biotechnology in- 
dustry. 

In 1981, 150 new 

biotechnology companies organis- 
ed themselves. This brought about 
the discovery of a new central 
dogma in molecular biology; 
DNA makes RNA, RNA makes 
protein, and protein makes 
money. 

Future pro.spects of genetic 
engineering include re.scarch into 
the problems of genetic control, 
as well as the possibilities of in 
vivo gene therapy. 

Genetic control, a problem still 
largely unsolved, is one of the 
great mysteries of the living 
world. The cells of any organism, 
like those of humans, contain the 
complete genetic information of 
that organism. Yet specialized 



animal cells, such as blood cells, 
make only the proteins that they 
are recquired to, at the required 
time. How is the infomation 
stored in the DNA induced to 
manifest itself in living processes, 
of prevented from manifesting 
itself? 

Until recently most genetic 
manipulations took place in vitro, 
and not within the living animal. 
Genes from one organism are in- 
serted into another organism and 
the recipient cell, be they 
bacterial, fungal, or mammalian, 
is grown in a test tube ori petri 
dish. 

In vivo gene therapy involves 
inserting foreign genes into a liv- 
ing animal, thereby actively 
changing its genetic make-up. 
This type of work is presently be- 
ing done and may one day become 
commonplace. However, this 
newfound ability to engineer 



human genes raises philosophical 
and theological questions which 
will be debated for years to come. 

On the one hand there are the 
words of the eminent biochemist. 
Dr. Erwin Chargaff, who asked 
“Have we the right to couneract 
irreversibly, the evolutionary 
wisdom of millions of years?” On 
the other hand, molecular 
biologist Dr, Stanley Cohen 
points out “it is this so-called 
evolutionary wisdom that gave 
us... bubonic plague, smallpox, 
yellow fever, typhoid, polio, 
diabetes and cancer." Dr. Cohen 
reminds us that is not wrong to 
counteract this wisdom since we 
have been trying to do it since the 
birth of medicine. 

Clearly, there arc many issues 
which we must ponder as we fur- 
ther pursue the life-enhancing 
technologies that recombinant 
DNA research will bring. 



hyde park 



Caravan 



Here’s your opportunity to get 
some unique Christmas gifts ! The 
World University Service of 
Canada of McGill presents 
Caravan, an international han- 
dicraft .sale and exhibition. The 
sale is being held in rooms B9 and 
10 in the Student Union Building 
from November 26 to 28, bet- 
ween lOhOO and I8h00. 

Caravan features a wFdc .selec- 
tion of handicrafts rich in tradi- 
tional and beautiful in design. 
Caravan products arc hand crafted 
oroginals made by co-operatives 



and self-help organizations 
around the world. 

Caravan handicrafts include 
beadwork, carvings, batiks, toys, 
carpets, alpaca knits — sweaters, 
ponchos, ruanas, plus many other 
great things for Christmas ! Coun- 
tries represented include 
Afganistan, Kenya. Sri Lanka. 
Ecuador, Lesotho, Cameroons, 
Bolivia, Haiti and India. 

Find something for tho.se dif- 
ficult people on your list and en- 
joy the cultural di.splays! 










Adi may be piKad Uirough the Dally, 
Room B-03, Student Union Building, 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Deadline li 2:00 p.m., two 
waekdaya prior to publication. 

McQIII atudenta: $2.50 par day; lor 3 con* 
leeuUva daya, $2.00 per day; more than 3 
dayi $1.75 par day. McQIII faculty and 
italf: $3.50 per day. All othara; $4.00 per 
day. Exict ehinge only, pletu. 

The Dally aiiumet no financial raipon* 
alblllty for errori, or damage due lo errott. 
Ad will ra*appaar free of charge upon re- 
quest II Information Is Incorrect due lo our 
error. The Dally reserves the right not lo 
print a clastllled ad. 

341 -APTS., ROOMS, HOUSINO 
Roommate needed to share 8</k dose to 
métro. $150 for a double room • alternative 
wimmin preferred • call 522*3030 or 
392-8955 - ask lor Pierre or Nalrne. 

Rent a room In large 9M, corner Bleury & 
Sherbrooke. Non-smoker, profidency In 
French. $225. Everything Induded, even 
phone. Call Ghyslalne 844-8287. 

Roommate needed for large, bright, furnish- 
ed 5<y% on Durocher. $235/month. 
849-2515. 

Need room-mate to share spacious, comfor- 
table S'h, NDG dose to Vendôme. Starting 
Jan. 1st, only $170/everythlng Included. 
Conveniences close-by. Call 485-1126. 

Clean 3V^ 4Vk, reasonable rates. Good 
public transit to McGill. Nice residential area. 
Telephone 849-5834 or 483-6977. 

Roommate wanted (female) for Dec. 1 for a 



large A'h. Close to métro and shopping. 
S230/month. Call Lynn 935-6178. 

Bright 41^, seml-furnished, $400/month, 
heated 'h month free, on Sherbrooke W., 5 
minute walk from Loyola, available 
December 1. Call Louise at 466-1090 or 
Isabelle at 465-2099. 

Room for rant: in 3 bedroom apt. with 2 
other girls - Sussex St. - Atwater métro. 
$250/month. Starting anytime. Call Cassan- 
dra 933-6315 (early or late). 

Rooms (or rant: S140/month furnished - 
access to the kitchen. Requirements: 
women only, non-smoker, quiet & dean. 
Situated on Park Ave. & Bernard. If in- 
terested ring 273-9964. 

343 -MOVERS 

All local moves done quickly and carefully 
by student with large closed truck. Fully 
equipped, reasonable rates. Available 
Fridays, weekends only. Call Stéphane - 
266-8005. 

350 -JOBS 

Earn easy money In lime (or the Holtdayi. 
Consumer Club One Million "The Cost Price 
Club" is looking (or outgoing Individuals to 
sell memberships in the club. Work as a 
sales agent or set up your own sales agency. 
Interested In attractive commissions, flexible 
hours? Please contact: Jody Rut- 

tenberg/Dlstributor 876-2601. 

352 -HELP WANTED 

Person to care lor man with Parkinson’s 
Disease for a few evening hours. Call 



General Information Meeting 

for 

Students and Parents 
on Studies at 

Hebrew LIniversity of I 
Jerusalem I 

Speaker: Mimi Penciner 
Coordinator of Student Affairs 

Thursday, Nov. 27/86 
7:30 p.m. 

Jewish Peoples' and Peretz Schools 
5170 Van Horne 
(2 blocks east of Decarie) 

For information call 932-21 33 






, — -Gut-.— -' 


. -Set - 


Perm 


Profess. 


$15 


$13 


$26 


Interm. 


$11 


$11 


$22 


^R.eg'- 


$ 9 . 


S 8 


$16 



classified BHi 

733-4647, between 10 am & 5 pm. 

Pro-portions Reitaurant on Queen Mary 
Road needs part/lull-tlme host-hostess also 
counter person. Experience necessary. Call 
Mrs. Litvak 481-1750, 342-5429. 

Opportunity: A revolutionary new marketing 
plan. No investment. No selling. No risk. The 
simplest method to financial success. Earn 
unlimited income. This could very well be 
the opportunity of your lifetime. For com- 
plete Information package send $3.00 to: 
S.V. Geostone Company (8) P.O. Box 381, 
Station C.S.L., Montréal, Oué., Canada, H4V 
2Y5^ 

Retort Hotala, Crultallnaa, Airlines, 
Amusement Parks, now accepting applica- 
tions. For more information and an applica- 
tion; write: National Collegiate Recreation 
Service, P.O. Box 6074, Hilton Head, S.C. 
29938. 

Metropolitan News 1248 Peel. Newspapers, 
fashion mags, maps from all over the world. 
Requires general and office help. 

Earn easy monay In tima (or the Holldaya. 
Consumer Club One Million "The Cost Price 
Club" is looking (or outgoing individuals to 
sell memberships in the club. Work as a 
sales agent or set up your own sales agency. 
Interested in attractive commissions, flexible 
hours? Please contact: Jody Rut- 
tenberg/Distributor B7B-2801. 

354 -TYPING SERVICES 

Word proeaning IBM PC. Open 7 
days. Term papers, résumés, thesis, 
translations. $1.50/double spaced. 2 
mins, from McGill campus. NSE 
289-9096 anytime. 

Profaulonaf word proceuing on AES with 
letter quality printing. $1. 75/double-spaced 
page, $15/hr. résumés and miscellaneous 
typing. Call Eileen at 485-1056. 

Word proeaning. Professional editing 
Included. Books, theses, major student 
papers. Will edit your IBM-compatible 
diskettes. Letter quality printer. THE 
WORD SHOP - 737-9760. 

Typing urvleat & proofreading French & 
English. Xerox 620, memorywriter. Rates: 
double-spaced $1.50. Celine Frenette, 
288-0016 (within a stone’s throw from 
McGill). 

Fut, accurate, professional typing, proof- 
reading. Work handled with care. Excellence 
guaranteed. $2/page. Editorial services 
available. Harriett — 277-2796. 



Theses, Term Papers, Résumés. 18 
years experience. Rapid Service. 7 
days a week. $1.50/doubie-spaced. 
IBM (2 min. from McGill Campus) Mrs. 
Paulette Vigneault 288-9636 or 



WHITE GOOSE 
DOWN SALE 

rsB- 175 

X v $130 
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^ EXXA 

550 President Kennedy 
843-6240 



With Student cards, extra 10% discount 

Walking distance from McGill 
Place du Parc (Complex La Cité) 




For thaaet and major papers: quality word 
processing and editing. Reasonable rates, 
revisions cost almost nothing! Pick-up and 
delivery available. Call SUPPORTEXTE, 
467-2116. 

Word proceuing, professional service. 
Specializing In theses, research reports, 
term papers, letter quality printer. Student & 
rush rates available. Downtown area. 
934-1455. 

One-day urvlce: B.Comm. background. 
Editing if required. Quality work. Error-proof. 
Improved final mark guaranteed. Use 
"buzz" words. Skilled with words. Elec- 
tronic memorywriter. Academic papers, 
cases, CVs. 340-9470. 

Need lo have your assignments, reports or 
thesis typed? Professional work done on a 
word-processor. $1. 50/page • special rates 
for large quantities. Call 489-2502 after 
5:00 pm. 

Avillabla lo typa at home. Location Pointe 
Caire. Fasti EfficientI Reliablel. 695-9882, 
after 4 pm. 

Fomier McGill tacrelary — word process- 
ing. Available to type theses, term papers, 
resumes, etc. Campus pick-up. $1.75/dou- 
ble spaced. Mary • 695-9999. 

Ssrvtcei dactylographlquail Travail rapide 
et impeccable - français ou anglais. 
Ceulllette et livraison. Taux 1.50$/page dou- 
ble interligne. Ruban correcteur - dactylo 
Adler • tél. 645-8863. 

Typing tarvlee: fast & precise. 4 blocks 
from McGill campus. $1 .50/page ■ double 
spaced. IBM. 7 days/week. Call Hilary after 
6 pm. 267-9869. 

356 -SERVICES OFFERED 

Tutor available: experienced. Chem., 
Physics, Bio., Math, etc... Reasonable, 
negotiable rales. Steven: 286-1049. Don’t 
wait ’till It’s too late! 

Experienced dentist requires patients for 
Canadian accreditation exam (Dec., 18, 19, 
20). Treatment Iree ol charge. Call 683-2759 
as soon as possible. 

Quit smoking enjoyably, without gaining 
weight. Consultations in your own home/of- 
fice. Rick Blatter, health & fitness consul- 
tant. Office hours: Saturday mornings 05h30 
to 13h30, 625-1352. 

Bilingual professional services. Transla- 
tion, résumés, cover letters; editing, typing 
of theses, etc. 342-8197 8:30 am - 5 pm. 
472-4621 evenings, week-ends. 



Guaranteed higher grades, guarantee' 
you’ll pass every course through 
unlimited hypnosis and flotation or 
money refunded. Call Mrs. Miriam 
Praw, 935-7755, 1538 Sherbrooke 
West, room 710. Open 7 days a week, 
9 am • 9 pm. 



Gat the edge on other job applicants with a 
top-notch résumé! Résumé service: profes- 
sional presentation, translation into french, 
cover letters. Marie-France, 486-0776. 

Going away? I will animal-sit your pets while 
you are away. At home atmosphere • no 
cages. 935-5709. 

381 -ARTICLES FOR SALE 
Electric stove: good condition, $110 (o.b.o.) 



^ ^ ^ W 



Call 526-8752 evenings (Brendan) or 
392-8959 behveen 12 and 7 p.m., Tues.-FrI. 
(Colin) 

For ule: Hi-Fi stereo, ampli: Cambrige P35 
loudspeakers: Pierre-Etienne-Léon Jr: 
Yamaha T-460. Just one month old. Worth 
$2000, (or only $1400. Tel: 739-6509. Mar- 
tin, in the evening. 

Wool tocta — $2.50 per pair - wool toques 
$5. Down coats — EXXA fantastic choice 
best prices — see our sale. 550 President 
Kennedy. 

X-Country tkf accanorlet: Swedish wool 
pants. 100% cotton turtlenecks, mitts, 
gloves, gaiters, wineskins, compasses, 
surplus rucksacks, haversacks, canteens. 
Universal Ship Supply 842-6833. 

Down coats — at EXXA — the best quality 
and prices in town - all colours — come 
and see us. 550 President Kennedy 
843-6246. 

Want to save 10%7 See coupons in Daily 
issues of Oct. 23 and Nov. 19. Universal 
Ship Supply 445 McGill St. 842-6833. 

For ule: a complete set of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica with Macropaedia (in 
depth knowledge) 7 months old. $1,000. 
Telephone 931-7506. 

370 -RIDES 

Rida needed lo NYC area at end of term. 
Willing to share expenses, driving: 286-0629 
eves. 

374 -PERSONAL 

Desperately seeking Tonyl We met briefly 
on Crescent Street, Victoria Day weekend. 
’Took many pictures.’ Would love to see you 
again! Please call Rhonda, Toronto. (416) 
263-9979. 

Frustrated, lonely, (ears: Emotions 
Anonymous Wednesday 8 pm, Erskine and 
American Church, comer du Musée and 

Sherbrooke. Tel: 482-6553. 

Engineering pub nita: pubnite, pubnite, 
pubnite, pubnite, pubnite, pubnite, pubnite, 
pubnite, pubnite, pubnite, pubnite, 
pubnite... the real thing. Friday, November 
28, 8:30 pm. Union Ballroom. 

Whan to call NIghtllna: you, your Mercedes 
and your mobile phone are struck in a snow- 
storm with no place to go. 392-8234. 

383 -LESSONS OFFERED 
Theatre ol the Oppraued — intensive 
30-hour workshop. Taught by Lib Spry. 29 
Nov. - 6 Dec. $65 waged, $45 unwaged. For 
info call 272-5780 or 649-7167. 



385 - NOTICES 



Bala Theta PI is accepting donations ol can- 
ned foods between Nov. 17-26 in the Union 
Building lobby between 11 am - 12 pm for 
the poor. Please give. 



387 -VOLUNTEERS 



Mature tutor needed in remedial reading 
(grade 5 level) (or a 17-year-old male in a 
detention unit. Contact: Community MçGIII, 
Union 414. 392-6921. 

392 -PARKING SPACES 

Wanted: roommate. Beautiful, double room. 
$1 50/mo -f hydro, share w. three other 
phantom roommates. East end. two blocks 
from Beaudry Métro. Must be left wing. Call 
522-3030 or talk to Nairne/Plerre at Daily. 



Buy a frame 
with 

prescription 
glasses and, 
with the 

purchase of the 
second pair of 
lenses, get the 
second frame 



RAOUF HAKIM, C 

3550 Côte des Neiges 
Tel: 932-2433 

Eye examination available by 
optometrist or ophthalmologist 
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Today 

Newman Centre Chaplaincy 
catholic worship (liturgy). 
I2h00, Birks Building Chapel 
McGill Alpine Ski Team 



is deadline to .sign up for ski 
camp. 

VVomen’.s Union general 
meeting, I6h00, Union 423 
McGill Choral Society regular 
rehersal l9hOO-2Ih(X) Redpath 



sale, all day in Union 107 
Political Science Speaker 
Series presents Prof. Mark 
Sproule-Jones and Prof. V.K. 
Copps from McMaster speaking 
on Public Property and Public 



WUSC McGill Third world 
handicraft .sale, IOh(X)-l8h(X). 
Union B9-10 

Black Students’ Network last 
general meeting, I6h45, Union 
425 



NDP/NDP McGill presents Dan 
Heap, NDP foreign affairs critic 
speaking on Central America, 
I6h30, Union 310 
Project Ploughshares general 
meeting, I9h()0, Union 310 
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DOLBY STtHta 



★ 2 FOR 1 OFFER ★ ql/ 

WITH THIS COUPON YOU WILL RECEIVE TWO (2) A 
DELICIOUS COFFEES OF YOUR CHOICE FOR THE / j 
PRICE OF ONE (1) I 

Offer limded to ono coupon per customer. Valid until December 31st, 1986. j 

. 2000 McGILL COLLEGE = ! 

■ Industrial Life Budding • g) 

^ HOtint (Entry corner Mansfield & de Maisonneuve) g 



Students Coiffeurs 

Women's & Men’s Hair Stylists, 

Colouring Facial 
Permanent Pedicure 

Streaks Manicure 

Shampoo, cut, wash & blow dry $15 

I 

I Across from McGill 
) Galeries Quatre Saisons 

1010 Sherbrooke W 288-5067 



UNWANTED HAIR 
PROBLEM? 



• Klcclmlvsls rnim $6.(KI 

• HOT \VA.\INC 

Full Ia'rs $25.00 



Cull us ul 

861-7931 



SALON D’ ELECTROLYSE 
ISABEL LARA 



GRAND OPENING 
OFFER 



Treat yourself to: 

• CAPPUCCINO • ESPRESSO • CAFE AU LAIT • 

• HOT CROISSANTS • FRESH MUFFINS • SANDWICHES • 

• QUICHES and SALADS • 

• PASTRIES baked daily • 



Opening hours: Mon. - Fri. 7:00 am - 8:00 pm 
Sat. 8:00 am - 6:00 pm 



.Suite 208 

1396 Ste-Calhcrine \V. 
(comer Bishop) 



2000 McGILL COLLEGE 
' Industrial Life Building - 
(Entry corner Mansfield & de Maisonneuve) 



W 
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. CALL THE CREW OF THE ENTERPRISE/ 1-900-720-TREK 

lHi\C*U r$ Vif lf«l$ AOOtliO* 4 *l tou CHâtun MAt Am? «*« VOMI AMA$ 



HOT-LINE NUMBER ON LINE UNTIL SAT. DEC. 26th. '86 
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H.X 



^ IMPÉRIAL 

m0 8UURY288’7«» 



DoarrSTERCO 



DORVAL 

ISO DORVAL Am. B3« BS84 



/O MM I fJGAGf Ml NT AÜMiSSlUN PRICES 

ADULTS S6 00 NC) PASSES 

youth (14 1; vMi $sso roM THIS 

CMILDHIN t13 V•$^ unitrr) S3 (H) ENGAGIMINT 
GOlDENAGl tina 



: O i f f U r 

Suite 200, 1442 Sherbrooke W. 

(between nivhop & Muckay) 

286-9275 

ATTENTION STUDENTS 

Corne and experience the latest hair fashion 
with Jenny, Jennifer, and Dario. 



30% OFF 

CUT & BLOW DRY 



general meeting. 16h30, Currie Hall. Tcrra.sse entrance. 

Gym C.O.T.C. lounge. Friday Amemsty International po.slcr 

Peter Arnott at McGill 
in Euripides’ 

HIPPOLYTOS 



Wednesday 
November 26th 
8:00 pm 
Leacock 132 



Tickets 
$5.00 & $4.00 
Leacock 825 



Policy, at 15h(X), Arts 235 
Dept, of StKiology presents 
Prof. J.I. Williams on Concep- 
tual and Méthodologie Issues on 
Assessing Quality of Life in 
Clinical Trials, at I5h00, Lea 
738 

Economics Students’ A.ssocia- 
tion (Concordia) presents Nor- 
man Myers speaking on tropical 
forests. Hall building (1455 
dcMai.sonncuvc) rm. 937, l5h(X) 
Dept, of Anthropology presents 
Prof. Tom. G. Svensson on 
Ethnopower and the larger 
society in the North, the Sami 
caw, at 12hl5, Lea 738 












